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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of ‘the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMUNISM 
or CompLtex MAarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 


ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as © 


permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
v. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 

EOLOGISTS sometimes find it neces- 
sary, as their discoveries advance, to 
reconstruct their charts. We have on hand a 
little job of this kind. Our last week’s chart 
of the New Testament strata correctly repre- 
sents their relative thickness, but not their 
true succession in point of time. We simply 
followed the order in which the books of the 
New Testament are usually printed, but that is 
by no means the order in which they were origi- 
nally written. The four gospels are placed 
first in the common collection, because they 
are histories of things which were done first in 
the development of Christianity. We natu- 
rally wish to read about the life and doctrines 
of Christ, before we attend to the affairs of 
the apostles. Nevertheless it is important 
to know that the four gospels were among 
the later writings of the apostolic age, and 
therefore as documents are to be placed in the 
secondary part of the series. The facts which 
they record belong to A. D. 1 to 33; but the 
records themselves belong to A. D. 60 to 70. 
On some accounts itis best to study the docu- 
ments in the order in which they were written ; 
and for this purpose we here present a second 
chart, placing the books according to their 
probable dates, commencing in geological fash- 

ion with the earliest at the bottom. 
A.D.| In this chart we have 
Revelation before 70 generally followed the 
John’s Gospel . . . 69 best authorities cited in 
3 Epis. of John . . 69) Horme’s Introduction to 
2 Epis. of John . . 69 | the Scriptures, but have 
1 Epis. of John . . 68 deviated ;from them in 





Je@e 2. cc cues 65 some instances for what 
ae 65 | we deem good reasons. 
2 ‘Timothy . . . . . 65|For instance, we place 
ee 64) Revelation before the 
1 Timothy ..... 64 destruction of Jerusa- 
TD i 6-458 0% ¥0 64 lem, though Horne and 
Acts. ....... 63 his authorities refer it 
BE hxc 6 eee 63\to A. D. 96—97. In 
Philippians . - 62\ this deviation we fol- 
Philemon . . 62 low Moses Stuart, and, 
Hebrews ...... 62 | according to his aver- 
Colossians ..... 62 ment, “nearly all re- 
James . . . . 62) cent critics.” Ourown 
Matthew . . . . . . 61/ special reason for plac- 
Ephesians... . . 61 ‘ing Revelation before 
Mark ........ 60 | the destruction of Jeru- 
2 Corinthians . . . 58| salem, we have given 
Romans. ....--57/in previous articles, 
1 Corinthians . . . 56/ yiz., that book has the 
Galatians . . . . . 52) one-generation theory 
2 Thess....... 52 of the Second Advent 
1 Thess....... 52 strongly developed, and 


therefore could not have been written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
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In an important sense this chart inverts the 
New Testament. It sends the Evangelists to 
the rear and brings Paul to the front. This 
apostle wrote six of his weightiest epistles be- 
fore any of the gospels were written. Eight 
years before any of the Evangelists took in 
hand their compilations, he commenced writ- 
ing about Christ to the churches. We said 
last week that Paul’s writings must be regarded 
as containing a fifth gospel. This chart justi- 
fies us in saying that those writings constitute 
the first gospel. 

In view of this inversion, it is a matter of 
interest to inquire how. much of the history 
contained in the four gospels can be found in 
the writings of Paul. As he did not get his 
information about the life and teachings of 
Christ from the gospels, he must be consid- 
ered an independent witness in regard to what 
was believed about Christ in his time—indeed 
as the very earliest witness who put facts in writ- 
ing. His life was partly contemporary with 
Christ’s. According to the best authorities he 
was more than twenty years old at the time of 
the crucifixion. After his conversion, which 
took place within a year or two from the cruci- 
fixion, he was associated with those who had 
been eye-witnesses of Christ’s career. He 
had the advantage of an excellent education. 
Above all, the genuineness of all his earlier 
writings has never been questioned by friend 
or foe. The four gospels have been battered 
by the critics till they are nearly disabled. It 
is uncertain who wrote them, when they were 
written, and where the writers got their materi- 
als. Is it not time to withdraw them and let Paul 
come forward? If we find in Paul’s writings 
the substantial facts of Christ’s life, we obtain 
them clear of all controversy about the genu- 
ineness of the record, and in that shape they 
will immediately become the best possible sup- 
port and confirmation of the records of the 
Evangelists. 

Here, then, is what we find about Christ’s 
personal life in Paul’s writings : 

1. That he was of the “seed of David.” 
Rom. 1: 3. 2 Tim. 2: 8. Thisis equiva- 
lent to the genealogies in Matthew and Luke. 

2. That he was the “Son of God” and was 
“made of a woman;” Gal. 4: 4; which two 
things put together apparently correspond to 
the accounts of the miraculous conception. 

3. That he commissioned twelve apostles. 
1 Cor. 15: 5—7. 

4. That Peter, James and John were his 
leading apostles. Gal. 2: 9. 

5. That Christ appointed the details of the 
“Lord’s Supper.” 1 Cor. 11: 23. 

6. That he died under the following circum- 
stances, viz.: He was tried before Pontius 
Pilate, 1 Tim. 6: 13; his death was brought 
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about by the Jews, 1 Thess. 2: 15; he died 
by crucifixion, Philippians 2: 8. 

7. That his body was raised to life on the 
third day after it was buried. 1 Cor. 15: 4. 

8. That he was seen after his resurrection 
by the apostles and by five hundred other wit- 
nesses, many of whom were alive in Paul’s 
time and of course known to him. 1 Cor. 
15: 5—6. 

This collection of facts is by no means ex- 
haustive ; but a fair creed and gospel could 
certainly be made of it. It is the skeleton on 
which Paul’s theology grew. It is independent 
of the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John ; was written before them ; is more likely 
to have been the cause of their being written 
than to have been indebted to them ; and yet 
it entirely agrees with and supports them. So 
much for Paul’s gospel. 

Now we return to our special subject—the 
Second Advent. This is evidently the weak 
point of the Evangelists. Matthew, Mark and 
Luke each give a large chapter to the great 
double prediction of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the coming of Christ immediately 
after it. (See Matt. 24, Mark 13, and Luke 21). 
They all report it in the same way, using the 
same illustrations and nearly the same words. 
Half of the prediction proved true ; but the 
other half was not verified by any show of 


facts, and has been considered a failure ever 


since. So the skeptical critics have gradually 
made bold to discredit the whole as a forgery 
of the post-apostolic age. 

But now what if we should find in Paul’s 
gospel too a large chapter devoted to this same 
double prophecy, using expressions and illus- 
trations so nearly resembling those of the 
Evangelists as to make it certain that he and 
they got their ideas from some common source ? 
In that case, the dispute about genuineness 
being out of the way, and the date of the 
writing being absolutely known, the critics 
would have to place the prophecy back, not 
only before the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
before Paul’s time ; and then it would hardly 
be worth while to doubt the authenticity of 
the Evangelists’ report that it came from the 
mouth of Christ. 

We believe that a manifest parallel of the 
predictions in the 23d and 24th of Matthew is 
contained in the Epistles of Paul to the Thes- 
salonians ; and we invite careful attention to 
the following exhibition of passages from these 
two authors, arranged for comparison. We 
apprise the reader that we regard the 23d and 
24th of Matthew on one side as essentially 
one discourse, and the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians on the other as also essentially 
one; and we shall select the passages that 
match each other without much regard to their 
order in the original discourses, our object 
being to show a general identity of subject- 


and wise men, and 
scribes; and some of 
them ye shall kill and 
crucify, and some of them 
shall ye scourge in your 
synagogues. * * * That 
upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth. * * Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, all 
these things shall come 
upon this generation.— 


both killed the Lord Je- 
sus, and their own proph- 
ets, and have persecuted 
us ; and they please not 
God, and are contrary 
to all men. Forbidding 
us to speak to the Gen- 
tiles that they might be 
saved, to fill up their 
sins always: for the 
wrath is come upon them 
to the uttermost.” 


O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the 
prophets, etc.” 

Here we have on both sides a picture of 
the terrible wickedness of the Jews; their 
killing the prophets; their persecution of 
Christ and his missionaries; their “/fd/ing 
up” their sins; and the expression of Paul, 
“the wrath has come upon them to the utter- 
most,” is a forcible equivalent of Christ’s say- 
ing, that “all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth” should come on that generation, 
and of another warning in Matthew 24: 21, 
thac in the final catastrophe there should be a 
tribulation such as never was before and never 
shall be again. The subject-matter in these 
predictions is the approaching destruction of 
Jerusalem. Our next parallel relates to the 
Coming of Christ. 


Matthew 24: 29—35. 1 Thess. 4: 15—17. 


sively current in the traditions of the church, 
at least before Paul’s time, and indeed that it 
must have originated with Christ himself, as 
Matthew alleges. 

The uncertainty of the exact day, or even 
year, when the coming of Christ was to be ex- 
pected, must not be exaggerated into an un- 
certainty whether he would come within the 
general limit of one lifetime. The state of 
watchfulness evidently intended to be produced 
by Paul, and by Christ as reported by Matthew, 
was as dependent on the certainty of a speedy 
coming as on the uncertainty of the exact 
time. If it had been understood that there 
would be no coming for hundreds or thousands 
of years, the church then living would have 
had no appreciable inducement to watch ; and 
if the exact day and hour of the coming had 
been foretold, watching for it before the time 
would have been absurd. ‘There was mani- 
festly a design, like that of coquetry, in plac- 
ing the time very near and yet leaving it 
uncertain ; and that design was to put the 
church into a waiting suspense, which, every 
body knows, draws out the heart. 

The next parallelism shows that Paul, in 
view of the impending Advent, gave the 
same warning against sensuality that Christ is 
reported to have given. 





“Immediately after 
the tribulation of those 
days * * * they shall see 
the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven ; 
and he shall send his 
angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together his 
elect. * * * This gener- 
ation shall not pass till 
all these things be ful- 
filled.” 


“This we say unto 
you by the word of the 
Lord: * * * the Lord 
himself shall descend 
from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of 
the archangel and with 
the trump of God: and 
the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: then we which 
are alive and remain shall 
be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the 


Matthew 24: 48—SI. 

“Tf that evil servant 
shall say in his heart, 
My Lord delayeth his 
coming, and shall begin 
* * * to eat and drink 
with the drunken, the 
Lord of that servant * * 
shall cut him asunder.” 


1 Thess. 5: 6—8. 

“Let us watch and be 
sober, for they that sleep 
sleep in the night; and 
they that be drunken 
are drunken in the night ; 
but let us who are of the 
day be sober.” 


The passage in Luke 21: 34, corresponding 
to the above, is perhaps a better match for 


air ; and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” 


Here we have on both sides: the coming of 
the Lord ; the clouds of heaven ; the attending 
angels ; the sound of the trumpet ; the gathering 
of the saints ; and to match the prediction in 
Matthew that all these things should come on 
the generation then living, Paul expressly as- 
sumed that ke and his correspondents would 
“remain alive” to the coming of the Lord. 
Our next parallel relates to the uncertainty of 


the exact time appointed for the preceding [ 


Paul’s warning than that we have given from 
Matthew. It is this: “Take heed to your- 
selves, lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness and 
cares of this life, and so that day come upon 
you unawares.” 


The next parallelism relates to the sudden- 
ness of the destruction which was to come on 
the wicked in connection with the Advent of 
Christ. 


Matthew 24: 38—39. 1 Thess. 5: 3. 


crisis. 

Matthew 24: 36—46. 

“Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man. * * * 
Watch therefore ; for ye 
know not what hour your 
Lord doth come. * * If 
the good manof the 
house had known in what 
watch the thief would 
come, he would have 
watched. * * * Blessed 
is that servant whom his 
lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing.” 


1 Thess. 5: 1—5. 

“Of the times and the 
seasons, brethren, ye 
have no need thatI 
write unto you ; for your- 
selves know perfectly 
that the day of the Lord 
so cometh as a thief in 
the night. * * * But ye 
brethren are not in dark- 
ness, that that day should 
overtake you as a thief. 
Ye are all children of 
the light.” 


“As in the days that 
were before the flood, 
they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until 
the day that Noe entered 
into the ark, and knew 
not until the flood came 
and took them all away : 
so shall also the coming 
of the Son of man be.” 


“When they shall say, 
peace and safety; then 
sudden destruction com- 
eth upon them, as travail 
upon a woman with 
child; and they shall 
not escape.” 


The final parallelism which we have to offer 
relates to the great apostasies and the mani- 


festations of antichrist 


the coming of Christ. 


which were to precede 
And here we pass 


matter and resemblance of expression and 


illustration. 

Matthew 23: 31—37. 

“Ye be witnesses unto 
yourselves, that ye are 
the children of them 
which killed the proph- 
ets. Fill ye up then the 
measure of your fathers. 
* * Wherefore, behold, 
I send unto you prophets, 


1 Thess. 2: 14—16. 

“Ye, brethren, became 
followers of the churches 
of God which in Judea 
are in Christ Jesus ; for 
e also have suffered 
ike things of your own 
countrymen, even as they 
have of the Jews; who 





The parallelism of thought here is obvious. 
The illustration of the ¢#ief coming in the 
night, which is common to both sides, occurs 
also in 1 Pet. 3: 10; and twice in Revelation, 
viz., ch. 3: 3, and ch. 16: 15 ; and in all these 
cases it is applied to the coming of the Lord. 
The repetition of this illustration by so many 
writers—Matthew, Paul, Peter and John—indi- 
cates with great certainty that it was exten- 





from the first Thessalonican epistle to the 
second. In the first epistle, as we have seen, 
Paul presented views of the Second Coming 
which might well startle immature believers. 
Certain deceiving persons or spirits appear to 
have exaggerated those views. The conse- 
quence was an unhealthy excitement about the 
Second Advent, as though it were immediately 
impending. The correspondence took place 
in A. D. 52. The destruction of Jerusalem, 
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which was the last appointed precursor of the 
coming of Christ, was, in point of fact, eight- 
een years distant at that time; and to those 
who understood, as Paul did, that other pre- 
dicted antecedents of the Second Coming had 
not appeared, there was no occasion for these 
agitating expectations. He wrote his second 
epistle soon after the first, partly for the pur- 
pose of quieting the alarm that was rising at 
Thessalonica. The discussion of the Second 
Advent in 2 Thess. is therefore properly a sup- 
plement to what we have cited from 1 Thess., 
and must be included in our comparison with 


the 24th of Matthew. 


We quote only the es- 


sential passages on both sides. 


Matthew 24: 10—3o. 


“Then shall many be | 
offended, and shall be-| 


tray one another. * * * 


And because iniquity | 


shall abound, the love of 
many shall wax cold. 


* * There shall arise, 


false Christs and false 
prophets and shall show 
great signs and wonders ; 
insomuch that if it were 
possible they shall de- 


ceive the very elect. * * 


2 Thess. 2: 2—1I0. 


“That day shall not 
come except there come 
a falling away first, and 
that man of sin be re- 
vealed, * * * who oppos- 
eth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called 
God, * * whose coming 
is after the working of 
Satan with all power and 
signs and lying wonders, 
and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness 








Immediately after the in them that perish, * * 


tribulation of those;whom the Lord shall 
days * * * they shall|consume with the spirit 
see the Sonof man of his mouth and shall 
coming in the clouds of destroy with the bright- 
heaven.” | ness of his coming.” 

Here we have on both sides afostasies in the 
church, manifestations of antichrist, stupen- 
dous shows of false miracles, deceitfulness car- 
ried to its highest power, and after these the 
coming of Christ in the majesty of judgment. 
Paul, writing in A. D. 52, assured the Thessa- 
lonians that these wicked antecedents had not 
appeared, and therefore the Advent could not 
be immediately impending. But he also said, 
“The mystery of iniquity doth already work,” 
(v. 7), showing that he considered the prelimi- 
nary manifestation of wickedness already be- 
gun ; and all his expressions here, and in the 
previous chapter of this Epistle, show that, 
while he regarded the Second Advent as yet at 
some distance and acknowledged as usual the 
uncertainty of its exact time, he still expected it 
within the time of the then living generation. 
(See ch. 1 :-6—g9, especially v. 7.) 


Thus we have shown that all the essential - 


predictions in the 24th of Matthew relating to 
the approaching end of Judaism and the com- 
ing of Christ, are contained or recognized in 
the two epistles to the Thessalonians, with 
such similarity of language and illustration 
as make it certain that Paul and Matthew 
either borrowed from one another, or both got 
their ideas from some common source ; so that 
we are sure, without the testimony of the four 
later gospels, that the great prophecy on which 
the credit of the New Testament is staked, 
was.in existence not only before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, but before A. D. 52. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
tl, 
MORE ABOUT THE NEW HAVEN EPOCH. 
ITH the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession tis made unto salvation.” Mr. 
Noyes’s confession with the mouth was on 
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this wise: The same day that he believed, it 
fell to his lot to preach in the Free Church. 
He took for his text, “ He that committeth sin 
is of the devil,” and did his best to prove that 
sinners are not Christians, knowing that his 
testimony would be thrust back upon him and 
he should be obliged to confess himself saved 
from sin. This came to pass as he expected. 
The next day one of the theological students 
who had heard his discourse came to labor 
with him in relation to it, criticising it as alto- 
gether too stringent, and wishing to knowif he 
meant as he said, that a sinner cannot be a 
Christian. Mr. Noyes assured him that he 
did so mean, and then came the argumentum 
ad hominem which had been challenged. “Well, 
if that is your doctrine you unchurch yourself 
as well as others. Don’t you commit sin?” 
“It was a greater thing,” says Mr. N., “ to con- 
fess holiness in those days than it is now. I 
knew that my answer would plunge me into 
the depths of contempt ; but I answered de- 
liberately and firmly—‘No!’” The man 
stared as though a thunderbolt had fallen, and, 
as if doubting his senses, asked the question 
again. When convinced that Mr. Noyes ac- 
tually professed to be free from sin, he went 
away to tell the news, and within a few hours 
the word passed through the college and city— 
“Noyes says he is perfect.” 


And now for several weeks he was engaged 
almost every hour in answering inquirers and 
disputing with adversaries. Several members 
of the Free Church followed him in the pro- 
fession of holiness, and this increased the ex- 
citement. Professors and students took up 
the controversy. They plied him with every 
argument, and puzzled him with every objec- 
tion that could be found. Of this experience 
he says: 

The flood of contention which poured in upon 
me from the college and seminary kept my intel- 
lectual powers in a state of intense energy for 
several weeks. I never grew faster than at that 
time. A feeling of fearful responsibility rested 
upon me. It seemed as though God, in giving me 
the treasure of the gospel, had placed me in the 
midst of the keenest and fiercest disputers of this 
world, that its defensibility might be thoroughly 
tested. I felt that I must fairly answer every fair 
— to the doctrine of holiness, or sink my- 
self. If I did not satisfy objectors, I generally 
silenced them: and at all events I got hold of the 
truth for myself in the struggle. 

It was during this period that he set the 
press to work. In the heat of this conflict he 
got out the three handbills which have been 
mentioned as the first printed testimony of the 
Community school. He found a friendly 
printer in a man who had lately been deputed 
by the Baptist church in New Haven to pre- 
sent him with a copy of the Life of Whitefield, 
in return for his services to that church only 
the Sabbath before his change. The occasion 
leading to acquaintance, the man became in- 
terested in the new views. He printed five 
hundred copies of each handbill, and they 
were immediately scattered through the city 
and sent by mail in various directions. 


Soon after, Mr. Noyes published a pamphlet 
of 16 pages (octavo) entitled “ Paul not Car- 
nal.” Here we find the beginning of a thread 
which is conspicuous in the whole warp of 
Perfectionist literature, namely, loyalty to the 
chief apostle. We have seen Mr. Noyes full 





of jealousy in the defense of Payagainst the 
irreverence of Swedenborg, of the Grimkés 
and other new lights, but first he had to defend 
him against the accusations of the Orthodox 
churches, who thought of him as carnal, as 
saying, “ O wretched man that Iam,” etc. This 
pamphlet was mainly an exposition of the 7th 
chapter of Romans, showing that Paul was 
not there describing his exercises as a Christian, 
but was impersonating a sinner dying under the 
Jaw, one to whom the commandment has come, 
who sees that it is holy, just and good, but 
who is utterly impotent to fulfill it, and is sink- 
ing without a Savior into hopeless condemna- 
tion. To make all clear, the eighth chapter 
is brought in contrast, where we find set off 
against the carnality, impotence and wretched- 
ness of the sinner in the 7th chapter, the tri- 
umphant experience of those who are in Christ 
Jesus. For carnality, we have there the spirit- 
ual mind ; for impotence, the energy of the res- 
urrection ; for wretchedness, life and peace. 

This exposition was not original. The early 
Fathers without exception, so far as is known 
down till the 5th century, regarded the 7th of 
Romans as applicable not to a Christian, but 
to an unregenerate man. Augustine first pro- 
posed the opposite interpretation in the heat 
of a dispute with Pelagius about natural de- 
pravity. Pelagius pressed him with the ex- 
pressions, “I consent unto the law,” “I delight 
in the law,” etc., as proof of the existence of 
something morally good in the unregenerate 
man; and to avoid defeat in the argument 
Augustine assumed, contrary to his own pre- 
vious belief, that Paul was speaking of him- 
self in this Scripture as a Christian. The per- 
version soon gained authority, prevailed over 
Christendom during the darkness of the middle 
ages, and is commonly believed in the churches 
to this day ; though many distinguished inter- 
preters have from time to time, like Stuart, re- 
turned to the original interpretation. 

The same day that this tract came from the 
press, Mr. Noyes appeared for trial before the 
Association from which he had received license 
six months before. He anticipated the proceed- 
ings by stating that he had no objection to be- 
ing examined in regard to his faith, but if the 
object of the examination was to ascertain 
whether his license ought to be taken away, 
he would make it unnecessary by resigning, as 
he had no disposition to avail himself of their 
license in preaching doctrines which he knew 
they did not sanction. Prof. Taylor objected 
to his being permitted to resign, on the ground 
that their record should state the reason of his 
being silenced ; but he told them that a Zicense 
certainly was not a compulsory commission 
which he was obliged to hold against his will, 
and others speaking in favor of his view he was 
permitted to resign. Afterward he was re- 
quested to state his doctrines before the Asso- 
ciation, which he did at some length, and was 
then dismissed. On returning to his room he 
found a quantity of his tract “ Paul not Car- 
nal,” just arrived from the printer, and taking 
a handful he went back to the place where 
the Association remained in session and thrust 
them into the hands of a friend sitting near 
the door, who distributed them among the 
ministers. Afterward being asked by some 
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person whether he should continue to preach 
now that the clergy had taken away his license, 
he replied, “I have taken away their license 
to sin and they keep on sinning ; so, though 
they have taken away my license to preach, I 
shall keep on preaching.” 
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— — —————— aS EASES 


The principal topics discussed at present by the 
newspapers are of general and even world-wide 
interest: 

The Franco-German peace. 

The unity of Germany. 

The regeneration ot France. 

Political and religious changes in Spain. 

The European Conference on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

The Joint High Commission for the settlement 
of disputed points between the United States and 
England. 

The San Domingo Commission and the peacea- 
ble annexation of Dominica to the United States. 

The new plan for a Ship Canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad, with Puget’s 
Sound for its western terminus. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad, with San Diego 
for its western terminus. 


CONSTRUCTIVES AND DESTRUCTIVES. 





BY E. H. HAMILTON. 


To interested readers of the CIRCULAR may 
be divided into three Classes, after the French 
style, “the right,” “the center,” and “the left ;” 
or, the religious, the non-religious, and the anti- 
religious. To each the Community are indebted 
for sympathetic aid, often opportunely rendered. 
Each sees good after its kind. One appreciates 
our faith and our loyalty to the Bible; another 
commends our business course and material sur- 
roundings ; while still another looks with special 
approbation upon our radicalism. Then, on the 
other hand, we are conscious that our sentiments 
sometimes disturb the peculiar sensibilities of 
each class. 

In a late number of the CrRCULAR the journalist 
reported some remarks made by the writer in the 
usual freedom of our evening conversation, in 
which “Tom Paine and Voltaire” were alluded to 
as representative infidels. This allusion seems to 
have given offense to some of our readers of “the 
left,” as indicated by the following extracts from 
their letters : 

“The word ‘Infidel’ is simply a word of re- 
proach, coined by priests and aristocrats, and cow- 
ardly hurled at men who were better Christians 
than themselves. Such are the men H. mentions, 
and no doubt his opinions of them are second 
hand, for if he were acquainted with their writings 
he would have more respect for them than to call 
Thomas Paine ‘Tom Paine.’ - + « To-day 
the sympathizers with such infidels are doing more 
to mold public opinion in the right direction than 
all the Christian writers in Christendom.” 


“ Last week I observed an allusion derogatory to 
the character of Voltaire and Paine which did not 
become your hitherto liberal journal. Now I 
would ask the question, Did the writer of that 
article know what he was talking about? Had he 
ever perused ‘Paine’s Crisis,’ ‘Common Sense,’ 
‘Rights of Man,’ etc.? I think not; therefore 
I would have him peruse them at once, and he will 
find that the establishment of your Community is 
in a great measure indebted to that great man, 
who did as much for Republicanism with his pen 





as did the illustrious Washington with his sword ; 
for only under a Republican form of government 
would you have been permitted to establish such 
a Community.” , 

Now I desire to be just to all, and to treat 
with due respect all honest workers and thinkers, 
and at the same time retain the liberty of discrimi- 
nation. I mean to be willing to learn from Paine 
and Voltaire, and not make use of epithets in an 
unfair way. I frankly confess that I have never 
been a student of their writings. If I had taken 
to that kind of literature, in all probability I should 
not now be an Oneida Communist. But I have 
endeavored to trace their influence on the prog- 
ress of civilization. Thomas Paine rendered good 
service to the republican cause in the struggle of 
the Revolution. His ability and self-sacrificing 
ardor are a part of the history of that time. It was 
afterward that he went to France and joined in the 
attack upon the Bible and religion. The brilliant 
and prolific Voltaire had filled the world with his 
writings, and effectually leavened and “molded” 
the French mind with his free-thinking philosophy. 
The reaction against the intolerance and corrup- 
tion which existed within the religious institutions 
of that time, made it popular to ridicule religion 
and the Bible. There was employment for the de- 
stroyers, and men enough who loved that kind of 
work ; but when the time to build came, where were 
the constructors? The story of the French Revo- 
lution reveals a nation mad with the love of de- 
struction. 

Histories of our own Revolution dwell upon the 
struggle in the field. That was indeed the con- 
spicuous part. But the most critical point was 
reached after the battles were fought and the vic- 
tory won. The conflicts of opinion and self-inter- 
est in the council-room threatened more evil to the 
country than British soldiers had been able to ac- 
complish. For a time it almost seemed as if an- 
archy was to be the only fruit of the long struggle ; 
and the reason that the haven of orderly self-gov- 
ernment was finally reached was, that the public 
mind had been leavened and “ molded ” by the spirit 
and philosophy of such constructives as Jonathan 
Edwards. Religion had taught men to forbear, 
agree and organize. It is related that while the 


* Federal Convention was in session at Philadel- 


phia, there was at one time in the course cf their 
discussions so much feeling and excitement that 
Franklin became alarmed, and sought to allay the 
storm by introducing religious influence. He 
moved that prayers be read in the Convention ; 
and, although the motion was not carried, yet it 
indicated the presence of religious feeling, and its 
recognition by Franklin. He had been much 
abroad, and was familiar with the French skeptics 
and their writings; and so shrewd an observer 
must have studied their effects upon French so- 
ciety. His action in the Convention, therefore, was 
a notable recognition of the value of religious 
character and influence. 


We are not disposed to quarrel about terms ; 
but we have to accept the signification that long- 
continued usage has given to words. The words 
“Christian” and “Infidel,” though often used 
rather loosely, still serve to distinguish two great 
generic classes of thinkers and philosophers ; and 
there is no denying that one of them is constitu- 
tionally constructive, while the other is destructive. 
In using these terms we do not intend to place 
Christianity above criticism, or to deny that there 
have been worthy men and good deeds among 
Infidels. On the part of Christianity there has 
been enough of bad building—“ hay, wood and stub- 
ble,” worthy only of destruction, and Infidels have 
worked at this effectually, and with commendable 
bravery. But it should be remembered that evil is 
overcome by supplanting it with good. In the 
long run, the world will remember only its notable 





constructives with grateful honor. It was said by 
Bulwer, “In Voltaire we behold the fate of all 
writers purely destructive; their uses cease with 
the evils they denounce.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Mon., Feb. 27.—Mr. E. astonished us to-day by 
handing in the first herald of spring we have seen. It 
was a couple of twigs of the early poplar, and the 
little “pussies” were just sticking their downy 
noses out of the protecting bud-scales. 

—Tues., Feb. 28.—An immese flock of the larger 
kind of snow-bunting passed over our house this 
morning. It was a very pretty sight. As one saw 
alternately their snow-white backs and darker 
breasts, the birds appeared now like pieces of paper, 
and now like leaves blown by a strong wind. 

—Wed., March 1.—Our kitchen-gardener began 
to warm the forcing-pit to-day, and make other 
preparations for the planting of seeds. = 

‘*The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies,’’ 
we said to ourselves, as we waked every now and 
then on the night of the first, to hear the wind 
shrieking around the gables or furiously rattling 
our windows. But the second dawned clear and 
pleasant, and we added, 


“Tn thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May.” 


—Our last two weekly entertainments have con- 
sisted of extracts from Shakespeare’s plays, ‘“ Tam- 
ing the Shrew,” and “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 


—Sat., Mar. 4—We hear from Wallingford that 
a blue-bird was seen and heard on the 27th ult.; 
but to-day O. C. has to report that both a blue- 
bird and a vodin were seen and heard on our lawn. 


—Providence has favored us in respect to the ' 
late rise in coal. We ordered some coal before the 
rise, and it so happened that thirty tons more than 
we expected were sent us. Our coal superinten- 
dent thinks that by economical use, the coal we 
have on hand may be made to last until the 
present high price of this most necessary article 
is lowered. At present it is impossible for us to 
get coal at any price. 


—Humphrey and Richard, aged respectively 
fourteen and fifteen months, are the two youngest 
at the children’s house. They generally play very 
prettily together, but sometimes will covet each 
other’s playthings in such a way as to call for inter- 
ference from their nurse. Yesterday Richard, the 
oldest and strongest, snatched a book from Hum- 
phrey and ran off with it, Humphrey following and 
crymg. At this point Miss C. said, “No, no, 
Richard, give the book back to Humphrey.” Rich- 
ard stopped, considered the matter a moment, and 
then with a penitent air handed the book to Hum- 
phrey, who, on receiving it, smiled at Richard 
most approvingly, and said, “ Dood boy /” 


—The innocents who are yearly tortured, if not 
slaughtered, by dosing with medicines, would envy 
our children did they but know how the latter fare 
in this respect. To be sure, our children with 
plenty of air, exercise, and amusement, and hardly 
ever exposed to contagious diseases, are seldom 
seriously sick. Still they are liable to colds and 
epidemic influenzas. We have had some trouble 
of this kind the past year, besides two cases of 
jaundice, several of hard teething, and various 
other slight ailments. But Miss A., the head 
nurse of the children’s department, tells us that 
in the course of two or three years past, all the 
medicine she has used is a couple of doses of 
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castor oil, and a few doses of wormwood. Any 
one choosing to examine the shelf where she 
keeps her remedies would find nothing more potent 
than bottles of peppermint, glycerine, arnica, cam- 
phor, shellac, powdered borax, sweet oil, etc., with a 
couple of boxes of camphor ice and carbolic salve. 
If the children are a little ailing—have the head- 
ache, or the bowels out of order, or are a little 
feverish, etc.—she gives special attention to their 
diet, keeps them quiet, and above all cheerful. This 
last is the most important item of all. Indeed, 
Miss A. says that many an apparently grievous 
pain is entirely dissipated by getting the little ones 
to stop crying, and diverting their attention with a 
pretty picture or astory. The children when ailing 
are always encouraged to confess Christ, say they 
are not going to be sick, etc. Even when quite 
poorly, they seem to feel indignant at the idea of 
being called sick, and will scarcely ever admit any- 
thing more than that they are tired or sleepy or 
something of the sort. It is evident to those who 
take care of the children that this resistance in 
their spirits to the attacks of disease does more 
towards curing them than the most_potent reme- 
dies. 

—In the course of a late evening’s conversation 
on our favorite topic of the Second Coming, T. 
remarked : 


“T am much interested in the argument for the 
truthfulness of the Bible from its internal struc- 
ture, as given in the articles on “Second Advent 
Geology” in late CrrcuLARS. Prof. C. E. Stowe 
asserts in his work on the “Origin and His- 
tory of the Books of the Bible,” that the early 
manuscript copies of the Bible agree more per- 
fectly than those of any other work of antiquity, 
and they are of much older date. According to this 
author there are no manuscript copies of any of 
the Greek and Roman classics. that date back 
more than a thousand years. The works of Cice- 
ro, Sallust, Juvenal, Virgil, etc., were copied, as 
they came down to us from the early centuries ; 
books now bearing their names are doubtless very 
much corrupted from the originals. But of the 
Bible we have three manuscripts that date back 
to the third century, and a much larger number 
that were made as early as the six and seventh 
centuries. The third, and next to the oldest 
manuscript of the Bible was discovered, partly 
in 1844, and partly in 1859, by Dr. Tischendorf, 
at the convent of St Catharine on Mount Sinai. 
The three oldest manuscripts are of undoubted 
genuineness, and they agree in all essential par- 
ticulars. The Tischendorf manuscript contains 
all that the others do about the Second Coming, 
and differs from them and from our printed versions 
in no important essentials, except that it contains 
a passage that they do not, which confirms our 
views respecting the observance of the Sabbath.” 


WALLINGFORD. 

—For several evenings we have listened at 
7 o’clock to the articles in the 7yzbune on San 
Domingo, and find them interesting. 

—Sunday, Feb. 26.—“Mr. Martin has come! 
Mr. Martin has come!” is the early morning 
cry of the boys. He started from O. C. on 
Tuesday the 27th ult., with a four-horse team, as 
described in a late CIRCULAR, and reached here at 
1:30 this morning. He says that on 
Tuesday he came 42 miles, and stopped at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


ae Se Se Middleville, ‘‘ 
Thursday ah eon mn Catskill, " 
Friday “ 40 “ “ “ “ Lakeville, “ 
Saturday ha Se ni - w. C., Conn. 


This indicates that the distance from the front 
door of the Oneida Community to our barn is 224 
miles. M. reports uninterrupted fair weather, and 
no serious accidents. He acknowledges that he 
had one tip-over, but was soon on his way again. 
He used runners only 50 miles. For 20 miles after 
leaving Oneida, and for 16 miles before reaching 
Wallingford, he was acquainted with the road ; the 
remaining 188 were new to him. 

—A remark irom the evening meeting : 

“There are two kinds of facts which we may dis- 
tinguish as matural facts and sfiritual facts. 





Natural facts have a spiritual side, and spiritual 
facts have a natural side ; still the distinction may 
be useful. Providences are spiritual facts. Jnspi- 
rations are spiritual facts. To the same class be- 
long all genuine religious experiences and revivals. 
Some of the higher spiritual facts are miracles of 
healing. Above them are such manifestations as 
the ¢ransfiguration and the appearance of Christ 
to Paul. And finally the highest spiritual fact 
was the Second Coming. Now | understand that 
when one really begins to receive spiritual facts at 
all he opens his heart to the admission of all spir- 
itual facts ;—that a Providence has in it the essence 
of a miracle; and a miracle has in it the essence 
of a Second Advent: the Lord is in all these 
manifestations ; and faith in one is faith in all.” 


HINTS OF PROGRESS. 





The Revolution is the organ of many of the ear- 
nest and progressive women of the age; and we 
often find in its columns hints and suggestions which 
are significant of a genuine revolution at work in the 
minds of thinking women on the relations of the 
sexes—on dress, fashion, and other kindred topics. 
We give below two or three of their hints: — 


When in the future, women, like queens, elect 
those whom they will favor with their love, a new, 
blessed era will have dawned for the world. 


Women are growing a little more sensible about 
telling their ages, and a little less besotted con- 
cerning the use of those wretched dye stuffs that 
strike through the skull, and cause softening of the 
brain and other horrors. ; 


There is not quite so much of this dyeing daily 
among them as there used to be. Fashion has 
adopted gray hair, and it is found to be very beau- 
tiful in most cases, with a softening and refining 
effect upon the face. I think these sensible chang- 
es in style are mainly due to the woman movement, 
for no gospel ever before taught that age is as honor- 
able for women as men, and that naturalness is 
the best feminine charm. 


A woman has no right to compress her vital or- 
gans with stays, or prison her vitals under masses of 
whalebone and cotton, which may give a finer ap- 
pearance of development to the bust, but are a posi- 
tive injury to the health. Women have no right to 
deform themselves with a monstrous unnatural 
hump upon the back which destroys utterly the 
symmetry of the form, and makes them look like 
misshapen abortions. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the stupid way some women deform them- 
selves from obedience to fashion. Walking on 
Fifth Avenue the other day, in the course of a few 
blocks we saw at least twenty women, with a struc- 
ture upon the back called bustle or tournure, upon 
which apparently a full-grown person could have sat 
with ease. 


NEVER SELL YOUR CONSCIENCE. 





BY F. WAYLAND SMITH. 

HEN a man suspected of some crime is 

arrested and brought before the criminal 
court, he hires a lawyer to defend him, provided 
he has money enough; if he be poor the court 
appoints him counsel. The lawyer then has a 
private interview with the accused, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the facts of the case; and in 
order that all dangerous ground may be avoided in 
the trial the criminal generally makes a clean 
breast of it, confessing whatever crimes he has 
committed. The lawyer thus becomes possessed 
of his client’s secrets, and custom and public 
opinion decree that he is in honor bound to keep 
them inviolate. 


It was shown in the trial of Rulloff, lately 
noticed in the CrrcuLAR, that when he was arrest- 
ed for the abduction of his wife and child he con- 
fessed to his counsel that he had murdered them 
both, and sunk their bodies in Cayuga Lake. His 
counsel, notwithstanding this confession, still con- 
ducted the case, endeavoring to prove the man 
innocent when he knew him to be guilty of so 


love. 





horrible a crime as murder. The4errible secret 
was divulged by the lawyer on his death-bed, which 
would indicate that he had violated his conscience 
in keeping it so long. 

A lawyer may, if he choose, retire from a case 
after learning the facts, and refuse to conduct it 
farther; but if it is true that the majority of the 
people accused of crimes are guilty, the lawyer 
who should refuse to defend real guilt would find 
his practice dwindle rapidly away ; while it is noto- 
riously true that those who can secure the release 
of a noted criminal, by taking advantage of some 
technical informality, or by some other legal quib- 
ble, draw to themselves an abundant and lucrative 
practice. This feature of legal affairs, which con- 
strains the lawyers to conceal crimes and shield 
the very worst men from the restraint and punish- 
ment which they deserve, seems to us essen- 
tially wrong. The effect on individual character 
of such a state of things must be vicious in 
the extreme, and we doubt not the lawyers them- 
selves would hail with delight a change in public 
opinion which should release them from the temp- 
tation to sell their consciences, as well as their 
opinions, for money, and from the degradation of 
sharing with bad men the secrets of their evil- 
doings. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
VI. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 
T had been the practice of the Putney Commu- 
nity to devote their evenings from time to time 
to criticism of individual character. The process 
was this: a person offered himself for criticism. 
At the next meeting the conductor of the exercises 
called on the other members to express freely their 
views of the character presented. This system 
was introduced at Oneida. Different methods of 
truth-telling were adopted ; at one time a commit- 
tee of four persons was appointed to administer a 
course of criticism to the whole Community. They 
devoted several hours of each day to the work; 
first consulting with one another and those best 
acquainted with the persons to be criticised, and 
afterward telling the subjects their faults as plainly 
as possible, and giving such-admonition and coun- 
sel as the case might demand. In this way the 
committee went through the whole family. After 
their labors were closed, the following question 
was presented, to be answered in writing: “ What 
has been the effect of our system of criticism?” 
The universal testimony was, that it had been ex- 
ceedingly beneficial. One member testified, “ After 
going through a severe process of criticism I was 
in doubt what to think of it, and opened the Bible ; 
the first words that met my eye were these: “ Sub- 
mit yourselves unto those who have the rule over 
you.’ ” 

Another said he felt “as though he had been 
washed ; felt clean through the advice and criticism 
given. I would call the truth the soap; the 
critics the scrubbers ; Christ’s spirit the water.” 

Another testified, “‘ The effect of the late season 
of criticism upon me has been to strengthen my 
general confidence in God, and confirm my belief 
that he favors this method of educating us.” 


Another: “ However painful, we have seen it 
yielding the peaceable fruits of righteousness to 
them who have been exercised thereby. I am 
persuaded that the spirit of wisdom and of judg- 
ment has been given of God for this work, 
and also that it has been performed in the spirit of 
The secrets of many hearts have thus been 
revealed. Self-examination has been produced 
among believers, and godly sorrow for faults has 
wrought a clearing of themselves from those 
things that were offensive. I am confident, more- 


over, that instead of producing enmity and grudg- 
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ing, the criticisms that have been performed have 
increased the love and confidence of the members 
toward each other.” 

And so on through the Community—all ex- 
pressed gratitude for the truth—no one grumbled 
or spoke evil of the committee. 

One of the members of the committee sent in 
the following: “The study of character has been 
a looking-glass to the committee, by which they 
have received considerable criticism gratis; and 
at the same time they have been edified and com- 
forted by the faith and goodness abundantly mani- 
fest. They have prized their position more par- 
ticularly for the opportunity it gave them to im- 
prove their acquaintance with all the members. 
If they have speculated on the outside with the 
eye of criticism, heart has met heart within. There 
were three particulars suggested to us in the be- 
ginning, that we should bear in mind as prominent 
faults of the Community. 1. Want of repose— 
restlessness. 2. The spirit of levity—want of ear- 
nestness. 3. Individualism. We found that one 
or other of these faults is constitutional in almost 
every member—it has been observable in the 
manner of receiving criticism. Some appeared to 
have over-anxiety for criticism—a little impatience 
of the tide of improvement. In others there was 
a slight disposition to lightness and unprofitable 
talk about the subject. Our conversation with 
some seemed to open the door for the -spirit of 
judgment from God, while the active presence of 
this spirit in others forestalled much criticism. 
We think the sfzr7¢ of judgment is fast superseding 
the use of external discipline. A surprising change 
is observable in respect to sensitiveness, since the 
system of criticism was first commenced. The 
benefits resulting from the communication between 
the committee and the Community have been highly 
reciprocal.” 


A young woman, writing home to her friends in 
Northern Vermont, expressed the spirit of ear- 
nestness that permeated the whole Community at 
that time: 

“ Oneida, April 4, 1849. 

“DEAR FRIENDS: The Community is prosper- 
ing externally and internally. God zs with us of a 


truth, directing all our movements, searching our J 


hearts and trying our ways, convincing us more 
and more that he is a God of love and faithfulness. 
I have felt of late as though I should like to say to 
all contemplating coming here, that they will find 
“judgment laid to the line and righteousness to 
the plummet.” Criticism is administered in faith- 
fulness and love without respect to persons. I 
look upon the criticisms I have received since I 
came here as the greatest blessings that have been 
conferred upon me.” 


In an antiquated bundle of manuscripts the 
following item was found. It bears date of May 
13, 1849: 

“Our meeting last evening winds upa protracted 
session of one hundred and sixty-five evening 
meetings. It was thought there was a fullness in 
the minds of all, and that a change affording time 
for reflection and digestion would be healthy ; and 
in view of the approaching short evenings we con- 
cluded to postpone indefinitely our regular meet- 
ings, excepting those of Sunday.” 


Up to this time nothing had occurred to inter- 
rupt the evening gatherings. They had been full 
of interest. Their suspension was only for a few 
weeks ; but short as was the interim it marked an 
interesting era of Community history. 


Aunt Judy, a pious old colored woman, is said to have expressed 
herself as follows with reference to the vociferous habit of certain 
persons at camp-meeting: ‘‘’Taint de real grace, honey; ’taint de 
sure glory. You hollers too loud. When you gets de dove in your 
heart, and de lamb in your bosom, you’ll feel as if you was in dat 
stable at Beth’lem, and de blessed Virgin had lent you de sleeping 
baby to hold.” 





THE GRAPE. 
I. 
BY FREDERIC A. MARKS. 


Hoe” often when a Sunday-school boy did I 
turn over the pages of my book, and gaze 
with wondering delight at the picture representing 
the return of the spies from the promised land, 
bearing a cluster of grapes so large that it bent the 
pole on the shoulders of the faithful two, from 
which it was suspended! The story illustrated by 
this picture has often been ridiculed by irreligious 
folks, as if such clusters of grapes as are described 
in the Bible account were never grown; but the 
same scoffers have to accept statements equally 
marvelous about grapes produced in recent times. 
For instance, it is recorded that a cluster of an 
eastern variety of grapes was raised in England 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century, by 
a horticulturist of the name of Speechy, which 
weighed 19 1-2 pounds ; and another, which is de- 
scribed as being about two feet long and four feet 
in circuniference. This last cluster was borne ‘by 
four men a distance of twenty miles, two carrying 
it ata time in a manner similar to that in which 
the luscious fruit is represented to have been 
brought out of the promised land by the faithful 
spies. These were of course what we now term 
“fancy clusters ;” the largest clusters cut from 
our native vines rarely weigh two pounds, and 
often the clusters of a vineyard do not average one- 
half pound each. 


Great efforts have been made and are making to 
improve the grape. Thousands hope that the time 
will come when we shall have grapes in this 
country as good as those of the Rhine. Books and 
articles on the habits and treatment of the vine 
have been successively published until they seem 
numberless. Great sources of information are 
these ; yet the many partial failures experienced 
by grape-growers imply that something is still 
wanting to insure uniform success. Enthusiasm 
and hope are frequently chilled by partial or com- 
plete failure. 


To what causes can we ascribe this result? The 
pains taken in following instructions hardly admit 
of the sweeping charge of carelessness. It is 
probable that the nature of the soil under cultiva- 
tion has much to do with ill success. The soil in 
different sections of the same state, and even of 
the same county, may widely differ, so widely that 
different kinds of manure, and different methods 
of culture are required: and again two soils may 
have the same general appearance, and be so nearly 
alike, that only analysis will show the differences 
between them; and still demand quite different 
treatment. Therefore a thorough knowledge of 
the nature of the soil is alwavs of the highest 
importance. Any experiment given for the benefit 
of others, by way of comparison, example, or for 
the sake of instruction, respecting the culture of 
the grape, cannot be fully satisfactory unless ac- 
companied by an accurate analysis of the soil on 
which it was made. But every horticulturist and 
farmer has not the conveniences nor requisite 
knowledge to enable him to analyze the soil he cul- 
tivates ; he can, however, with a moderate amount 
of labor and expense carry samples of it to a chem- 
ist and have it analyzed, and thus learn how to 
apply fertilizers intelligently and economically, and 
with improved prospects of success as to results. 
The analysis of soils and of crops has been prac- 
ticed in certain localities of England with much 
benefit ; but chiefly with reference to ordinary farm 
crops. Certainly quite as much science and ex- 
periment should be applied for the benefit of the 
fruit-grower ; and when applied in the best man- 
ner, and in many places, we may expect that fruit- 
culturists will be generally rewarded with compara- 
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tive success. Now that much is left to instinct, 
and persons are often ignorant of the nature of the 
land cultivated, writers on the grape must be con- 
tent to describe the varieties cultivated. and the 
methods of culture pursued, and to give general 
directions respecting the preparation of the soil, as 
their experience or observation may suggest. The 
writer of the present series of articles will confine 
himself mainly to a description of vine-culture_as 
practiced by the Oneida Community, giving in ad- 
dition only such observations as have occurred to 
him while practically engaged in its vineyards. 
LOCATION. 

The severity of our northern climate will justify 
the exercise of much caution in the selection of a 
grape field. I should say, choose if possible a 
southern slope ; thqugh a field sloping to the south- 
west is regarded by some as possessing superior 
advantages, as it allows the grapes in the latter 
part of the season to receive the warm afternoon 
sun. Other things being equal, grapes grown on 
the southwestern slope are often a week earlier 
than those in other locations. 

SOIL AND PREPARATION. 

Some difference of opinion still exists as to what 
kind of soil is best suited to the wants of the vine. 
Our experience inclines us to give the preference 
to a calcareous loam, mixed with gravel. We have 
found that grapes grown on sandy loam, though often 
large and very fair, are liable to be deficient in 
quality. Some grapes adapt themselves with readi- 
ness to most soils. Persons unacquainted with 
the habits of the grape might naturally think that 
enriching the land to a very high degree is abso- 
lutely essential to insure the most desirable results. 
But it should be understood that grapes do not re- 
quire very rich soil, and that fresh, uncomposted 
manures are not needed in the vineyard. Fre- 
quently an excessive growth of wood is made on 
very strong land. The earth should be broken up 
to a depth of twenty inches. This is commonly 
done by following in the furrow of the common 
plow with the sub-soil plow. This done, the field 
is ready to be marked out preparatory to the set- 
ting of vines. 


THE ICARIAN COMMUNITY. 





[We have been requested to publish the following statement con- 
cerning the Icarian Community. We do so without expressing any 
opinion in relation to its character and principles. We only know 
that its late President, Montaldo, secretly belonged to the class of 
irresponsible free lovers, and that the present statement indicates 
that the Community has no religious foundation. —Ep. C1r.] 


Icaria, Adams County, Iowa. 
The Icarian Colony is in possession of 1936 


-acres of good farm and timber land. It has 24 


log dwelling-houses, a carpenter, smith, shoemaker 
and wagon shop, cow and sheep stables, hog-pens, 
etc. Inthe midst of the dwelling-houses is a new 
building, two stories high, 60 by 24; containing a 
provision cellar, a kitchen in the basement, a dining 
and meeting room on the first floor, dwelling- 
rooms in the second story. There are in all 70 
members, men, women and.children. The Colony 
is based on the family ; its social arrangements are 
not like those at Oneida. Here is marriage in the 
old style ; each family has its own house ; we see 
all the families happy in their way, and do not 
know whether they may in future accept the prin- 
ciple of free love or not. Every member is free 
to believe what he will in this regard, as well as 
in religion, if he acts according to our communistic 
principles. No religious ceremonies are allowed. 

The Community has no debts, having paid all, 
and will not get in debt any more. By cultivation 
of 300 acres of land, by running a steam flour-and- 
saw-mill, by making our own clothing, building our 
houses, and by economical household arrangements, 
= believe to go forward, perhaps slowly, but any- 

ow. , 

Our intention is to form out of our Community 
a high school. We might commence in teaching 
languages. We might now teach English, French, 
German and Spanish. Later we may add music, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, book-keeping, etc. 
As soon as possible we shall have a little press. 

J. C. SCHROEDER. 
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PAUL’S GREATNESS. 


[The following tribute to the genius of the great apostle occurs in 
the report of a recent lecture on “The Talmud and the Gospels,” 
delivered in New York by the Rabbi Isaac M. Wise:) 


Few and far apart are the brilliant stars in the 
horizon of history. Strike out a few bundred names, 
and their influence pon the fate of man, and 
you have no history. Those brilliant stars, how- 
ever, did not always make history from their own 
wealth—from the original treasury of their own 
minds. Ideas which tens of thousands have 
thought without an attempt to carry them into effect, 
and others have unsuccessfully attempted to realize, 
in the right time, and under favorable circum- 
stances, are seized upon by an executive genius, 
and a new epoch in history is opened. The numer- 
ous minor spirits who contributed to the sum to- 
tal of the creative idea disappear in the brilliancy of 
the one star which remains visible in history. The 
world is a machine-shop. Each artificer makes a 
part of a machine. One master mind combines 
the parts, and he is known as the master machin- 
ist. Paul was one of these master machinists— 
one of those brilliant stars in the horizon of histo- 
ry. In him the spirit of Jesus resurrected as em- 
inently and vigorously as John resurrected in Je- 
sus. He was the author of Gentile Christanity. He 
conceived the idea of carrying into effect what all 
the prophets, all pious Israelites of all ages hoped 
and expected, the denationalization of the Hebrew 
ideas and their promulgation in the form of uni- 
versal religion among the Gentiles, to conciliate 
and unite the human family under the great banner 
inscribed with the motto of ‘““One God and one 
code of morals to all.” All Jews of all ages hoped 
and expected that the kingdom of heaven should 
be extended to all nations and tongues; but Paul 
went forth to do it—this is his particular greatness. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has reached vol- 
ume 24 of its publication. We have always read 
it with interest, and on many occasions expressed 
our favorable opinion of it in the CrrcuLarR. It 
cuntinues to be well printed, well edited, .nd well 
filled with excellent engravings of new inventions 
in mechanics, manufactures, chemistry, photogra- 
phy, architecture, agriculture, engineering, science 
and art. Published by Munn & Co., 37 Park Row, 
New York, at $3.00 a year. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


During an investigation as to the cause of a 
late railroad accident in England, the subject of 
the influence of intense cold on steel and iron 
was thoroughly discussed and several experiments 
performed, completely overthrowing the old notion 
that iron and steel become brittle at a low tempera- 
ture. In Mature of Jan. 26th these experiments 
are given in detail. The first experiments were 
by Dr. Joule on twelve darning needles of good 
quality, three inches long and one twenty-fourth 
inch diameter. The needles were supported at 
the ends, and the pressure applied to the middle 
by means of a spring-balance. Six of the nee- 
dles were tried at a temperature of 55° Fah., and 
broke with an average pressure of fifty-eight and 
one-third ounces. The other six were cooled 
down to 12° Fah., and broke with an average pres- 

sure of fifty-nine and five-sixths ounces, or one and 
~ one-half ounces in favor of the cold needles. 

The next experiments were by Mr. Spence on 
cast iron, and the final result is given in these 
words: “The bars at zero broke with more regu- 
larity than at 60°, but instead of the results con- 
firming the general impression as to cold rendering 
iron more brittle, they are calculated to substan- 
tiate an exactly opposite idea, namely, that reduc- 
tion of temperature, other things being equal, in- 
creases the strength of cast iron.” 

Sir W. Fairbairn, one of the highest authorities 
upon the subject, gave the following testimony : 
“It has been asserted in evidence given at the 
coroner’s inquest on the Hatfield accident, that the 
breaking of the steel tire was occasioned by the 
intensity of the frost, which is supposed to render 





the metal brittle. This is the opinion of most 
persons, but judging from my own experience 
such is not the fact ; and provided we are to depend 
on actual experiment, it would appear that tem- 
perature has little or nothing to do with it. Some 
years since I endeavored to settle this ques- 
tion by a long and careful series of experiments 
on wrought iron, from which it was proved that 
the resistance toa tensile strain was as great at 
the temperature of zero as it was at 60° or up- 
wards, until it attained a scarcely visible red heat.” 





The March number of the American Fournal of 
Science and Arts contains an article by Clarence 
King, U. S. Geologist, on his discovery of actual 
glaciers in the mountains of the Pacific Slope. 
Although large tracts of country in that region lie 
above the elevation which produces enormous 
glaciers in the Alps, no permanent masses of ice 
have heretofore been found. A light covering of 
perpetual snow has been all that our most elevated 
summits could boast. But evidences of recent 
glacial action everywhere abound. The work of 
glaciers is now so thoroughly known that geologists 
find no difficulty in tracing their recent existence 
in almost every region of the Sierra Nevada and 
the Rocky Mountains. This fact indicates recent 
increase in warmth and dryness in that part of the 
continent. Mr. King, however, suspected that the 
lofty mountains near the Pacific coast, where the 
rain-fall is greatest, might contain glaciers, and his 
reasoning has proved true. In his capacity as 
U.S. Geologist, under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
Humphreys, he has undertaken topographical sur- 
veys of all the principal mountains of the Sierras. 
While examining Mt. Shasta in California, he dis- 
covered the first glacier of Alpine proportions. 
Subsequently several other large glaciers were dis- 
covered on the other faces of the mountain. One 
of these was three miles wide and.over two thou- 
sand feet in thickness. Mount Rainier in Wash- 
ington Territory was examined by Mr. King’s sub- 
ordinates with a similar result. Very extensive 
glaciers were also found on the slopes of Mt. Hood 
in Oregon. 

The description of these mountains given by the 
explorers shows that the Alps can show no more 
impressive scenes of savage nature. 

The future study of these glaciers will open a 
rich field for geologists. The mountains are vol- 
canic, and the glaciers exhibit in its most striking 
aspect the enormous grinding power of these huge 
masses of ice, which in many cases have gouged 
valleys in the soft lava rock several thousand feet 
in depth. 





NARROW-GAUGE RAILROADS. 

In a report upon narrow-gauge railroads, read 
before the British Association, by Mr. Farlie, he 
says: “It ought to be engraved upon the mind 
of every engineer, that every inch added to the 
width of a gauge beyond what is absolutely nec- 
essary for the traffic adds to the cost of construc- 
tion, increases the proportion of dead weight, in- 
creases the cost of working, and, in consequence, 
increases the tariffs to the public.” 

A writer in the Utica Morning Herald gives 
some interesting statistics and comparisons be- 
tween the narrow-gauge railroads of Europe and 
the New York Central and other American roads. 
After enumerating several points in detail, he sums 
up as follows : 

“We see that on a road of three feet-gauge, 
right of way, the culverts and bridges, ties, rails 
and locomotives, turn-tables and cars, interest on 
investment, and cost of supervision would all be re- 
duced two-fifths ; while in the cost of earth moved 
there would be a reduction of three-fifths. The 
buildings would only be reduced perhaps one-fifth ; 


giving in all a saving of two-fifths of the cost of 
the four-feet-eight-and-one-half-inch gauge. 


The same writer discusses at considerable length 





the question, Can a three-feet raffroad carry an 
equal amount of freight and passengers with the 
four-feet-eight-and-one-half-inch road, and at the 
same speed? The Farlie engine upon the Festi- 
niog railroad in Wales on a gauge of two feet 
drew 500 tons on the level, and a load of 200 
tons over the whole road, (thirteen miles), around 
curves of only 116 feet radius, and on a grade 
of 71 feet to the mile. 

The average weight of freight trains on the New 
York Central, including freight and locomotive, 
is 360 tons. The highest rate of speed made on 
the two-feet gauge is 30 miles an hour, but the 
engineer says he can make 40 miles an hour with 
perfect safety. 

The ordinary box freight-car of the New York 
Central weighs ten tons, and carries ten tons. 
[he average number of cars in a train is 18. 
These weighing ten tons each, and each carrying 
ten tons, would give a load of 360 tons, as the 
average weight of a loaded train. Of this 360 tons, 
180 tons is non-paying weight. Taking the num- 
ber of cars that run half full, and the number 
that run half the way empty, we may estimate that 
the Central carries a proportion of two tons of 
non-paying load to one of paying. 

The Festiniog railroad uses cars weighing one- 
half a ton, carrying a load of three tons, a propor- 
tion of six tons of paying load to only one of 
non-paying. ; 

To make as safe calculation as possible we will 
say that cars can be made for the three-feet gauge 
weighing three tons which can carry six. The 
total amount of freight or paying weight carried 
on the New York Central in 1868 was 1,846,000 
tons. To carry this, assuming that the cars run 
full both ways, an equal amount of non-paying tons 
(weight of the cars) has to be drawn over the 
road. On the narrow-gauge road, if the same 
amount of freight was carried, only 923,000 tons 
of non-paying would have to be drawn, a saving 
of 923,000 tons, which the New York Central has 
to carry at a dead loss. As it costs the road $1.58 
to transport a ton, the hauling of these non-paying 
923,000 tons costs the New York Central $1,458, 
340 ayear. The same reasoning applies to the 
passenger cars. An 18-ton car, while carrying 50 
passengers would give to ach person 720 lbs. of 
weight of car, while in a 6-ton car carrying 30 pas- 
sengers, the weight per person would only be 
400 lIbs.,a saving of 320 lbs. per man, which in 
a car carrying 50 passengers would amount to 
16,000 lbs. 

The great objection urged against the construc- 
tion of narrow-gauge railroads is, that as the 
main lines are all four-feet-eight-and-one-half-inch 
gauge, if the branch lines are of a narrower 
gauge the freight must all be reshipped at a great 
cost. The engineer of the Ullinbord railway in 
Sweden found the cost of transferring to be but 
two cents per ton when the cars were placed along- 
side of one another. 


WONDERS OF THE WATCH. 





A hair-spring, according to the Elgin standard, is 
a delicate ribbon of the finest steel, measuring one 
twelve-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, 
and weighing one fifteen-thousandth of a pound 
troy. It is a foot long when drawn out in a 
straight line. A pound of steel, worth in the bar 
one dollar, when converted into hair-springs be- 
comes worth four thousand dollars, or more than 
fifteen times as valuable as a pound of gold. For 
each pivot of a watch a jewel is selected with a 
hole which is a degree of the ten-thousandth part 
of an inch larger, so that there shall be just suffi- 
cient room for the pivot’s play and no more. In 
preparing the jewels for watches, the precious 
stones—diamonds, rubies, garnets, sapphires and 
aquamarines are set in good time-pieces—are cut 
into little cubes, and then turned in a lathe. When 
ready to be inserted in the watch-plate, a jewel weighs 
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less than the one sixty-five-hundredth of an ounce 
troy. The pivot hole is drilled into it with a dia- 
mond point hardly perceptible to the naked eye, 
and then polished with a wire that passes through it 
and whirls one way, while the jewel whirls the oth- 
er, the two making twenty-eight thousand revolu- 
tions a minute. Every jewel hole is left a little 
larger than the pivot tor what is called the “side- 
shake,” and every shaft or axle a little short for 
the “end-shake.” The minute gauges which meas- 
ure all the parts make allowance tor these—a bit 
of calculation which they readily perform with an 
accuracy unknown to human brains. After the 
operation of polishing, it a single particle of dia- 
mond dust is left in the jewel hole it will imbed 
itself firmly in the steel pivot, and there act like a 
tiny chisel, cutting away into the jewel while the 
pivot revolves. The utmost care is neccessary, 
therefore, to see that no diamond dust is left in 
the watch. The last stage in the manufacture is 
the adjusting of the movement to heat and cold. 
First, the watch is run several hours in a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and ten degrees; then it is 
placed in a cold box where the temperature is 
about zero, and it must keep time alike in both 
conditions. It is the office ot the adjuster also to 
try the running of the movement in different 
positions, and if he finds no variation it is 
ready for the case. The number of pieces in an 
American watch varies from one hundred and fifty- 
six to one hundred and eighty, while a watch made 
by hand in the old English style contained eight 
hundred, if we count each link in the chain, which 
in this country, with the fusee and “main wheel,” 
have been done away, and with advantage.—Phreno- 
logical Fournal. 


PENCIL MARKINGS. 





- + » »True humility neither plumes nor con- 
demns itself. 


. . . - All loveliness is the loveliness of God. 
We are only filters to his spirit. 


. . . -The habit of looking at the best side of 
every event is far better than a thousand pounds a 
year. 


. . » «Let us pray to God to put an earnest 
care into our hearts tor one another. If we care 
for others, we shall ourselves be cared for. 


. . » «No man does his best except when he 
is cheerful. A light heart makes nimble hands, 
and keeps the mind free and alert. Until cheerful- 
ness is lost nothing is lost. i 


. . . .Thankfulness for criticism is the high- 
est note in the song of the heavenly church. They 
sing “unto him that loved us and washed us in his 
own blood.” The washing here spoken of is criti- 
cism. 

. . . .Christ says, “How can ye believe who 
receive honor one of another, and seek not the 
honor that cometh from God only?” God loves 
us so well that he desires to have the whole bene- 
fit of our affections. He wants to bring us into a 
state where he can influence us—where we shall be 
willing to turn away from everything else, and 
say, “If God does not give us honor, we don’t 
desire it and will not have it.” 


. . . «We must not tolerate evil because we 
are in an evil world. We have as much right to 
have heaven in our hearts and be disgusted with 
selfishness as God’s angels have. No matter 
what our past education has been or what the state 
of the world around us is, we have a perfect right 
to have our citizenship in heaven, and have the 
same kind of life that the angels have. 


THE NEWS. 





Hon. CHARLES SUMNER has resumed his seat 
in the Senate Chamber. 


Two years of Gen. Grant’s administration be- 
ing now completed, Mr. Boutwell reports the re- 
duction, since Mar. 1, 1869, by payment of the 
principal of the National Debt, to be $204,754,413, 
or over one hundred million of dollars per annum. 


Henry D. Cooke, a resident of Georgetown, 
D. C., and member of the banking firm of Ja 
Cooke and Co., has been nominated by the Presi- 
dent for Governor of the District of Columbia. 
This appointment follows recent legislative acts of 
Congress providing for a territorial form of gov- 
ernment in the District. 


| under command of Capt. Selfridge, 





THE colored men of Tennessee have been hold- 
ing a convention at Nashville to consider how 
their condition can be improved. Their schools 
are broken up, and general distress prevails among 
them. Congress is asked for protection. 


JuGco1 ARONORI Mor! (the first name being 
equivalent to the English word Lord), Charge d’ 
Affaires of the Government of Japan to the United 
States, has arrived in New York. This is the first 
instance of Japan’s sending a representative toa 
foreign country. 

THE Darien Ship-Canal Surveying Expedition, 
U. S. N.,t re- 
ports progress up to date of Feb. 6th. The re- 
port is summed up as follows: 

“There have been found on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific slopes two points to which ships may be car- 
ried: That on the Atlantic side is 45 miles from 
the Gulf of Darien, at the junction of the Atrato 
and Cacarica Rivers ; while that on the Pacific side 
is about 40 miles from the ocean. Between these 
two points, which are distant about 50 miles from 
each other, there is a dividing ridge of low hills, 
not exceeding in any place 400 feet in hight and 
of little width: The problem to be solved by the 
engineers is: ‘Where is the lowest point of the 
divide, and through what part of the intervening 
country ‘will it be most feasible to construct a 
canal?’ Com. Selfridge has already found a feasible 
route, but it is believed that a much better one 
may be found, and for that reason the corps of 
engineers will continue the exploration of the 
country until the rainy season begins; this will 
probably be about the middle of April, so they 
still have over two months in which to continue 
their labors.” 


A DIFFICULTY has arisen between Spain and 
Egypt, caused by an insult offered to the clerk of 
the Spanish consulate in Cairo. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has demanded immediate satisfaction. 
The matter bids fair to be settled, however, by the 
mediation of friendly powers. 


THE reported death of the new Queen of Spain, 
which appeared in our issue of last week, is, we 
are happy to say, incorrect. We are now informed 
that her majesty has so far recovered as to be 
able to resume her journey toward Madrid. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM thus announced to the Em- 

press Augusta the signing of the treaty of peace: 
“ Versailles, Feb. 27, 1871. 

“With a deeply-moved heart in gratitude to 
God, I inform you that the preliminaries of peace 
have been signed. ‘The Bordeaux Assembly must 
yet ratify them. WILHELM.” 

UP to the 28th ult. the people of Paris, though 
under much excitement, had refrained from any 
overt acts of violence; but during that day vast 
crowds collected in the streets, and the most in- 
tense opposition was manifested toward the pro- 
posed entrance of the Germans. The National 
Guards, even, partook of the excitement, and 
joined with the populace on the occasion. Mean- 
while a manifesto, signed by forty-three newspaper 
editors, exhorted the people to calmness and dig- 
nity under their approaching trial. The actual 
violence done was the killing of four persons by 
the mob. 

THE principal conditions of peace between Ger- 
many and France are stated thus: 

First. The cession of Alsace and Metz, but Bel- 
fort to be restored to France. 

Second. The payment of a war indemnity of five 
milliards of francs. 

Third. A portion of French territory, with some 
fortified towns like Sedan, to remain in possession 
of the Germans until the conditions of the treaty 
are fulfilled. 

Fourth. The German army to enter Paris on 
Monday and occupy the Champs Elysées. 

Fifth. Peace to be proclaimed when the French 
Assembly ratifies these conditions. 

One milliard of the indemnity is to be paid this 
year, and the remainder in the course of three 
years. 

On March first, Thiers and the committee of 
fifteen, who have been negotiating the treaty of 
peace with Bismarck, made a report to the Bor- 
deaux Assembly, unanimously recommending the 
ratification by the Assembly of the preliminaries 
of peace. At the final vote there were five hun- 
dred and forty-six yeas, against one hundred and 
seven nays. 

The Assembly voted by acclamation in favor of 
a resolution decreeing the fall of the Empire, and 
stigmatizing Napoleon as the author of the mis- 
fortunes of France. 





The entry of the German army into Paris took 
place March 1st. At 10 0’clock, the first represen- 
tative corps of the victorious army entered the city 
under the x of his Imperial Majesty. The zone 
surrendered to the Germars was almost entirely 
free of the French. The occupation of the city 
by the Germans caused no disturbance. The 
army of occupation will remain iri the city for a 
few days until the relations of the two nations are 
placed on a sure peace footing. 


Later telegrams announce that the German army 
evacuated Paris March 3d. The Parisian populace 
wreaked its vengeance on several men and women 
who were seen communicating with the Germans. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To S. S, P., Oneida, Ill.—We have mailed two CircuLaRs to 
your address. The stories you mention are too foolish to require 
contradiction. P 

To F. H., Milwaukee.—Our rule is to send papers only to those 
who ask forthem. We have no means of knowing that Mr. S. 
wishes to read the papers you request us to send to him. 





A minister asked a tipsy fellow, leaning up against a fence, where 
he expected to go when he died. ‘“‘If I can’t get along any better 
than I do now,”’ he said, *‘ I shan’t go anywhere.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices, 
Address, WaLuincrorp CommunITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
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